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A SIMPLE SKETCH OF LANGUAGE 


ANGUAGE functions on three levels of explicitness and 

articulateness: 1. Classificatory and linguistic dispositions ; 2. 
Ordinary written or spoken language; 3. Formal logic. I propose 
to draw a simple sketch of this structure of language. For it I 
claim the following virtues: (a) It can serve as a map for the loca- 
tion of philosophic problems—for example, some problems about 
analyticity. (b) By raising in this context the question of when 
it is useful to refer to meaning, it is possible to state what may be 
the minimum case for intensionalism. This minimum seems as 
unobjectionable as it is unavoidable ; but, since it is not always clear 
what anti-intensionalism is against, it might be argued that this 
is not a case for intensionalism at all, but for something else so 
obvious that no one would deny it. What is said, that is, may be 
below controversy. I hope it is, but it should be worth discovering 
whether anyone would want to controvert it. (c) The sketch sug- 
gests analogies worth pursuing, even possibilities for systematic 
investigation. 

1. Language is after all like an iceberg: most of its bulk is below 
the surface. What is genetically and causally fundamental to 
language are patterns of classificatory and linguistic habits and 
skills more or less shared by the members of a linguistic com- 
munity. Language is formed, learned, and practiced in a physical 
and social context; insofar as the physical-social context of learn- 
ing is similar for different members of a community, so far will 
similar dispositions allow easy communication and mutual under- 
standing. Radical differences in classificatory habits make com- 
munication, or translation of the variously dependent languages, 
radically difficult. This is the more so since such habits are not 
altogether arbitrary and conventional, but are as pervasive and 
entrenched as their utility has made them. 

It may be such linguistie dispositions which C. I. Lewis has in 
mind when he speaks of ‘‘intensional meaning in terms of sense.’ 


1 Lewis, C. I., Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946). I say this despite the fact that a 
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Intensional meanings in this dispositional sense are, as Lewis says, 
more fundamental than linguistic expression; it is likely that pat- 
terns of classification—‘‘intension as criterion of classification and 
as determinant of those characters by which the sensibly presented 
may be recognized and made intelligible’’ *—are prior to language 
in representing ‘‘something which even a creature without the 
language habit would have to entertain in order to use his intel- 
ligence for the successful conduct of life.’’* Without such pat- 
terned habits of recognition, expectation, classification, and action, 
language would have no vital ground; but what we have at this 
level is as yet scarcely language. Investigation of such relatively 
loose and unrefined organizations of habit would illuminate more 
explicitly linguistic practice, and might well be undertaken by 
empirical techniques. 

2. As linguistic symbols are incorporated into organizations of 
classificatory habit, an explicit language develops. Words are 
parts—the most conspicuous parts, the ice above the water—of 
whole patterns of behavior. Words do not function as simple 
surrogates for things, nor is the human business of their applica- 
tion below the need for explanation, nor above its possibility. We 
learn how to use the word ‘‘table’’; we do not learn this only by 
having some tutor point toward an item of furniture while making 
a noise. We learn how to use the word by eating from some 
tables and writing at others, by being corrected for looking under 
the chair for the toy under the table, by being told where not to 
put elbows and feet, and by learning when it is appropriate to say 
‘*Please excuse me from the table.’’ The systems of habit which 
develop through this training, and which inform our use of 
‘*table,’’ are not denoted by ‘‘table,’’ but it is through their op- 
eration that tables are denoted by ‘‘table.’’ This pattern is the 
intensional meaning of ‘‘table’’—intensional meaning as ‘‘ criterion 
in mind,’’ as ‘‘sense meaning.’’ This is the sense in which I 
shall use ‘‘intensional meaning’’ in this article. 

Because they are habits, and not merely linguistic habits, the 
intensional meanings of terms are comparatively determinable. 
Particular exercises of the disposition—whether in classification, 
application, thinking, or speaking—will always be comparatively 
determinate ; each exercise will be but one manifestation or speci- 
fication of the meaning in question. This determinability of in- 


dispositional interpretation of sense meanings, and of explicit schemata as 
manifestations of dispositions, is subversive of Professor Lewis’s theory of 
analytic truth. 

2 Lewis, ibid., p. 140. 

8 Lewis, ibid., p. 139. 
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tensional meanings is not just an accidental or unfortunate failing 
of them; it is essential to their use; they not only are but must be 
‘‘open-textured’’ if we are through their exercise to anticipate 
and to classify a flexibly bounded range of similar but unidentical 
experiences. The primary point in favor of this determinability 
is not, however, the epistemological argument which correctly 
holds that highly determinate ‘‘mental pictures’’ could not do the 
work of intensional meanings,‘ but the simpler recognition that 
if intensional meanings are disposition-like, they will in fact be 
determinable. 

The ordinary use of ordinary language is one expression of 
deeper-lying dispositions, which are manifested also in less ob- 
viously linguistic ways of coping with experience. But explicit 
language is not just this: it represents a conventionalization of its 
implicit ground, and a conventionalization which reacts upon that 
ground. 

The attempt sharply to distinguish what is public and what is 
idiosyncratic and private in the use of language is probably useless. 
Language is learned in public and, while it can be rehearsed in 
private, it is generally performed in public. There may even be 
a good sense in which keeping a diary or talking to oneself are 
publie acts. But what is robustly public is writing to be read, and 
talking to other people. Here can be seen what can be called ‘‘the 
mores of language.’’® The analogy to social behavior is obvious: 
there is almost no limit to what can be done in private, behind 
one’s own walls; what is done in public the public considers its 
business, and to ignore the mores of the public is always risky. 
This is almost as true of linguistic behavior as of other kinds of 
behavior. If one chooses to write like Gertrude Stein or to talk 
like the Mock Turtle, but chooses neither to publish nor to broad- 
east, then he can risk self-confusion to indulge in whatever 
linguistic perversions strike his fancy. But to write or to talk 
this way in public is to risk not only incomprehension but in- 
dignation, even shock; one would be held guilty not of simple 
stupidity, but of impropriety. The causes of this difference are 
complex, but among them is the fact that language is not simply 
a matter of habit, as taking walks or patting dogs may be: its 
exercise is both conditioned by and regulated by custom. One 


4Cf. Henle, Paul, review of Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 45 (1948), p. 531. 

5I mean by ‘‘mores’’ what Webster’s Dictionary does: ‘‘Custom; specif., 
fixed customs or folkways imbued with an ethical significance; customs or 
conventions which have [almost] the force of law.’’ The bracketed insertion 
may seem trivial, but is important later on. 
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absorbs the mores of his linguistic community in first learning the 
language, but is not then done with them; at any time one can 
explicitly consider or be charged with how things ought be said; 
the standard practices of the group can be taken as norms, and 
often are. This ‘‘ought’’ will govern in the name of clear com- 
munication and mutual understanding, and will base itself on 
considerations of correctness of classification and of application 
as these are—generally for good pragmatic reasons—maintained 
by the group. 

Actually written and spoken language is more readily regulated, 
refined, and clarified than is its regular but implicit ground. The 
mores of language are regularities recognized as norms; their ac- 
ceptance and use as semi-formal rules allows them to achieve a kind 
of abstract articulation and perspicuity seldom characteristic of 
habitual behavior. Attempts to regulate or refine linguistic 
expression of some established pattern of classification may, how- 
ever, improve not only the language, but the articulation and 
precision of wider and wider habitual systems of classification. 
Here all is reciprocal: our classificatory conduct manifests itself 
in language, and the systematization and clarification of language 
refines classificatory conduct. In this way language, and not only 
language, is conventionalized. On the other hand, since language 
when it is useful is a manifestation of ‘‘our categorial ways of 
acting,’’ attempts at regulation which altogether disregard clas- 
sificatory behavior are not likely to be heeded. 

The question whether it is necessary, useful, or harmful to refer 
to meanings in discussion of ordinary language can be fitted into 
the context so far sketched. The answer is that sometimes such 
reference is eliminable, and sometimes it is useful. The explicative 
utility of reference to meaning depends on what is meant by 
‘‘meaning,’’ but what it is useful to mean by ‘‘meaning’’ depends 
on the aspect of linguistic behavior one means to analyze. (Of 
course it will always be culpable to refer to ‘‘occult entities,’’ 
‘‘obscure intermediary entities,’’ and the like—their names alone 
prove that.) If it is the application of terms and the classificatory 
behavior which application manifests which is primarily in ques- 
tion, then ‘‘meaning’’ is best looked on as gerundial, not as a 


noun. To say in this sense that a term ‘“‘has meaning’’ is to say 
that it is an aspect or manifestation of some dispositional pattern 
of classification. Intensional meaning in this sense is not to be 
confused with denotation: words do not denote the dispositions 
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they manifest. It is of course also correct to say that words refer 
to objects: they can do this because they are members of organiza- 
tions of behavior which have developed around experience of the 
objects denoted. 

Reference to dispositions does expose this sketch to the criticism 
that it takes for granted the meaningfulness of counterfactuals.’ 
Since the counterfactual difficulty afflicts all empirical explanation 
equally, we can acknowledge its seriousness with equanimity. One 
virtue of the present picture may be its suggestion that some parts 
of the ‘‘problem of meaning’’ belong to the psychologists of lan- 
guage and, when more clearly identified, ought to be left to them. 
The patterns of behavior to which I refer are no more occult than 
other habits, and no less accessible to psychological investigation. 
Further, two usual alternatives to explicit acknowledgment of the 
role played by classificatory and linguistic habits and abilities are 
themselves not free from danger. Under the first dispensation 
one rightly observes that meanings (in one sense) are occult 
entities haunting never-never land, forgets the parenthesis, and 
declares that there is no such thing as meaning. The result, masked 
though it may be by democratic professions of interest in ordinary 
language, is a deliberate ignorance of the ways in which language 
ordinarily works, and a refusal to take account of the pragmatic 
functions it serves. In the second alternative is exhibited a coy 
refusal to speak explicitly about the implicit grounds of language, 
or a foxy unwillingness to systematize shrewd observations of lan- 
guage in action. But the result of extreme cireumspection here— 
as often elsewhere—is ultimate desperation: a reference, taken as 
explanatory, to Forms of Life. This erypto-Hegelian notion, if 
received as explanation, is small improvement over older stories of 
substantive meaning—except in what it may suggest. We ought 
perhaps to take it as a portentous reference to those habitual pat- 
terns of behavior, and not linguistic behavior only, which are the 
ground and matrix of language. Such patterns are of wide and 
of narrow scope, and there is probably a respectable sense in which 
we can say that they give regularity and structure to life-long 
or community-wide methods of coping with experience. But if it 
is such investigable structures within structures that are indeed 
intended, surely it would be better to say this straight out, to take 


6 If one wanted a term to denote the intensional meaning of ‘‘table,’’ he 
would have to make this clear by using a term other than ‘‘table’’—perhaps 
‘‘the intensional meaning of ‘table.’ ’’ 

7 Cf. White, M. G., ‘Ontological Clarity and Semantic Obseurity,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 48 (1951), pp. 373-380. 
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on the logical liabilities involved, and to try equitably to allot 
portions of the problem that remain to those logical, philosophical, 
and empirical investigators—genetic psychologists, perhaps, or 
psycholinguists, or even sociologists—whose methods suit their 
portions best. 

If we try to talk about explicit linguistic practice (Level 2), 
but disallow mention of dispositions—of those categorial ways of 
acting of which words are expressions and functional parts—then 
the question whether meanings are usefully referred to has an 
ambiguous answer. Thus straitened, we should find it difficult to 
explain how terms are used to denote, but probably should claim to 
know that they denote. We might even claim to know what par- 
ticular objects were denoted by some terms, though how we knew 
this would have to remain an unmentionable mystery.* For some 
analytic purposes this might not matter: one can mean by ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ only denotation, and in this limited sense say that terms have 
meaning. ; 

Or we might under this same prohibition try to talk about, 
term-to-term relations, about linguistic intension, or what Pro-— 
fessor Lewis calls ‘‘linguistic meaning’’ (as distinguishable from 
‘‘sense meaning’’): the explicit verbal surface of ordinary lan- 
guage. The practice of a kind of linguistic topography could con- 
ceivably give us the whole system of word-word relations in a 
language as it had been spoken up to our own time. But if we 
were deprived of all sense, habitual or theoretical, of the extra- 
verbal principles of linguistic practice, the whole language would 
have to remain for us a circular system without an application. 
Further, our knowledge of the possible significant combinations of 
terms would be limited to those already established, and such 
others as could be formally deduced from these. For some analytic 
purposes, this might be sufficient. To add to the sketch of this 
purely verbal web consideration of denotative meaning would 
obviously give a fuller account of language, but refusal to con- 
sider the mediating operation of intensional meanings qua disposi- 
tions would in principle still bar the austere theorist from under- 
standing the techniques which bring terms to their application, 
from remarking the criteria according to which terms have their 
denotation, and from recognizing an instance of the denotation of 
a term should it appear. But for some purposes this might not 
matter. 

I shall not debate the virtues of these limitations; the most com- 

8 Perhaps we should say, in our most authoritative voice, that terms 


merely apply, that there is no need to ask how or why, and that it would be 
better if all present refrained from asking foolish questions. 
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plete picture of ordinary language will include consideration of 
intensional meanings (in that dispositional sense sketched here), 
linguistic meaning, and denotation—but there are virtues other 
than completeness. It is in the richer context, however, that the 
question whether there are necessary relations of meaning in a 
natural language is best discussed. 

We can speak of the ‘‘inclusion’’ of one intensional meaning by 
another in whatever senses we speak of one habit including another ; 
the habits which inform our use of ‘‘square’’ include as a sub-set 
those manifested in our use of ‘‘rectangle.’’ But important as 
such regularities are to the operation and even to the conscious 
regulation of language, I think that we should hesitate to base 
judgments of necessity on them. One cannot have certain knowl- 
edge of his habits or of their relations, nor can one ‘‘simply and 
directly observe’’ a disposition in the way Professor Lewis says we 
inspect intensional meanings. Some of the set of manifestations 
which is a disposition can be simply and directly observed in one- 
self, and less simply observed in others. One can make the kinds 
of imaginary experiments that Professor Lewis recommends, and 
can observe one’s own or another’s use of language. But even if 
one sees (or ‘sees’) that one schematic manifestation includes 
another, that knowledge of the intensional meanings of terms can 
be had by observing particular actual or imaginary instances of 
their application—and it is only particular manifestations that can 
be directly observed—even Professor Lewis denies. 

On the other hand, relations of meaning do not have to be 
necessary to be useful—except for the particular purpose of 
certifying analytic truth. Relations of intensional meaning, 
known with probability by observation of manifestations, are of 
great importance in the organization of language. It would be 
petulant to deny them all utility because they cannot fulfill one 
function in which philosophers are peculiarly interested. 

Necessity is not to be found among linguistic dispositions, nor 
will it ordinarily exist on the level of explicit language. But when 
something which would be very useful does not exist, it may have to 
be invented. As the mores of a group can by legislative act be 
made laws, so particular relations of linguistic meaning are raised 
by explicit proclamation to the status of procedural rules. What 
were linguistic mores having almost the force of law can be de- 
liberately legalized, and become ad hoc semantical rules. They 
will function as a kind of linguistic lex loci, or will be used, as 
Professor Quine has suggested, like postulates.° As such they 

9Cf. Quine, W. V., From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953), p. 35. Quine seems to hold such postulated 
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will not use terms but mention them, and stipulate how they are to 
be used. Since their governance will bind only those who accept it, 
their incidence will not coincide with their customary ground, but 
be comparatively parochial and intermittent. Even so, for those 
who decide to accept—and what is required now is decision, not 
prediction—analyticity can be certified by reference to the rule. 

And only by such reference. However strong may be those 
customary fixations of meaning which are the ancestors of explicit 
semantical rules, however useful reference to them in explaining 
the relation of rules and analytic sentences to all the rest of lan- 
guage, the dependence of necessary or analytic truth on an explicit 
linguistic rule cannot be circumvented. But now we are on the 
threshold of logic. 

3. One relation logic has to language is like that which the sys- 
tem of laws of a community has to the mores of that community. 
If logie is the laws of thought, it is law not in the sense of ‘‘ general 
hypothesis about behavior,’’ but in the sense in which explicit, legal 
statutes are law. The laws of logic describe nothing and could be 
falsified by nothing, but it does not follow that they have no rela- 
tion to ordinary ways of thinking and talking. By the analogy 
to statute law I want to bring logic into the picture. 

The law is not a description or summary of the ways in which a 
community behaves. It is at least a refinement, a codification, a 
formalization of the ways in which its members—according to its 
members—ought to behave, and ought not behave. If these 
‘‘oughts’’ are in a dispositional sense implicit in the regular be- 
havior of a group, they are more explicit in its mores. It is those 
‘‘eustoms which have [almost] the force of law’’ which are the 
more immediate ancestors of law proper. The laws felt to have 
the deepest force will be those fixed most deeply in custom, and 
most strongly manifested in mores. The more complex a com- 
munity, the more likely it is to have explicit laws whose scope and 
specificity extend to conduct not covered by custom and mores: 
rules of the road, for instance, as distinct from laws concerning 
homicide. But even the former will have some final justification 
in mores. It is true that whether everyone drives on the right of 
the road or on the left is a convention, but the requirement that 
there be consistency in this aspect of driving behavior has far more 
than conventional force. The ultimate justification of the con- 
vention would equally justify an alternative rule, but only as long 
as the alternative accomplished the same end (in this case the 
preservation of life and property). 





rules to be immaculate conceptions, pure inventions without a customary past. 
Sometimes they are. 
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It would not be clear to speak of disobeying or transgressing a 
habit, unless this simply meant trying to resist or to break it, try- 
ing to change one’s behavior; except in some figurative sense, no 
penalties follow such transgression. But one can violate the mores 
of his group and be punished: if the ‘‘rule’’ is not also a law, one’s 
punishment will be not legal, but social. There is no law which 
says one may not attend Faculty Tea wearing black leather jacket 
and motoreyele boots. One can, and risk the consequences. This 
last is also true of explicit law, law that is ‘‘on the books.’’ As 
habit, one’s resistance to the commission of murder can be felt; 
that murder is wrong is part of our mores; laws concerning 
homicide are central and severe. But the laws on the books are 
hypothetical imperatives vis-d-vis members of the community: they 
specify that if one is caught and convicted of murder, the con- 
sequence is a punishment falling within a certain range of punish- 
ments. The law thus adds its threat to the force of habit and the 
strength of custom. It does all it can, and still the habit is over- 
come, the penalties risked, and murder done. 

And so one can talk nonsense. Logical necessities are not 
descriptive ; like law, logic describes no one’s conduct. The apodic- 
tie character of logical principles depends partly on this purity 
of them, and partly on their promulgation as explicitly procedural 
principles. Yet while the necessity of them depends on these facts 
alone, a part of their utility and the claim they have on us do not. 
For it is also a fact, an irreducibly different fact, that logical laws 
are a more explicit, abstract, and apodictic codification, refinement, 
and fixation of the linguistic mores which govern the usage of a 
speech community. It is sometimes said that the mistake of a 
‘‘logic’’ like Hegel’s is that it attempts somehow to represent the 
actual movement of thought, or that it takes ‘‘laws of thought’’ 
to have a descriptive sense. That mistake is not made here. 
Logical principles no more describe linguistic and classificatory be- 
havior than rules of etiquette describe social behavior.*® It is 
their business and their responsibility to provide explicit and 
formal norms of consistency and clarity. Thus to say that the 
principles of logic are conventions, changeable at will, is true; just 
as true as it is to say that the laws of a community are conven- 
tions, changeable at will. Logie is indeed a set of standards far 
finer and clearer than the customary ground from which it re- 
motely rose, but logical principles are the furthest refinement and 


10I would not mislead by this reference to the rules of etiquette. 
Etiquette is to law what ‘‘preferred usage’’ is to logic: the function of the 
first of both pairs is to make communal life pleasant, of the latter to make 
it possible, 
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the most explicit fixation of the mores of language. As with the 
law, alternative principles are possible just so long as the grand 
objective—consistent systematization and clear communication, 
perhaps—is preserved. 

For another way in which logic and logicians can be compared 
to laws and legislators is in having analogous responsibilities which 
ean be failed in analogous ways. Exactly to characterize this 
responsibility is in neither case easy, and I cannot do it now. It 
can more readily be seen in the breach than in the observance: 
legislators and logicians may neglect or refuse to provide rules 
where ‘rules are needed, and promote laws which cut across the 
grain of usage and are worse than useless. The history of the 
Eighteenth Amendment sufficiently illustrates, for instance, how 
ineffectual it is and how vicious it can be to deny to a community 
what it will use or must have; if there is danger in the use, that 
danger is only increased by pretending that the use does not or 
ought not exist ; the danger of misuse is decreased by the provision 
of clear and workable regulations. I should not care to have the 
analogy between Volstead and Quine, or between whiskey and in- 
tensionalism, pressed too hard; but if there is any sense in saying 
that intensional meanings play a role in the actual use of ordinary 
language, if there are aspects of linguistic practice which could 
best be understood in intensional terms, if an intensional logic 
would serve best to formalize and regulate such practice and our 
understanding of it, then the obscurity alleged to inhere in in- 
tensional objects, intensional principles, and intensional systems 
furnishes the best reason to legislate for them rather than against 
them. (If it is said that mathematics—that extraordinary lan- 
guage—is above such considerations, I shall agree, and add with 
Ruth B. Marcus that ‘‘establishing the foundations of mathematics 
is not the only purpose of logic, particularly if the assumptions 
deemed convenient for mathematics do violence to both ordinary 
and philosophic usage.’’ **) 

Nothing that I have said is likely to be mentioned by the 
logician, except perhaps in his moral prefaces and epistemological 
conclusions. This is as it should be: it would be a mistake con- 
stantly to be calling the logician back to his epistemological re- 
sponsibilities. The logician doing logic can and should, for the 
long time being, not worry about the external relations of the sub- 
ject of his pure research, but view it as what in itself it is: a self- 
contained system of purely formal principles, a detached system 
of procedural norms. Because in itself it is this, logic can rise to 


11 Marcus, Ruth B., ‘‘On Extensionality,’’ Mind, Vol. LXIX (1960), p. 58. 
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heights of articulation, precision, and clarity far beyond any level 
of these for which prior existence, implicit in ordinary language, 
could be claimed. There is no need to suppose logical laws to be 
other than purely procedural and formal, quite without content— 
without, if you will, meaning. This assertion is perfectly com- 
patible with that understanding of the function of logic, of its rela- 
tion to language, and of its epistemological responsibilities which 
comes with seeing its principles as explicit and purified conven- 
tionalizations of the mores of language. 


C. Dovetas McGEe 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


‘“‘WHAT DO YOU MEAN?”’ 


THINK that some philosophers have conceived of linguistic 

communication on the following model: a language consists of 
a delimited set of sounds, various combinations of which may, as 
the result of the existence of a socially prescribed system of con- 
ventions, be used by speakers to refer to more or less well defined 
situations, or objects, or events, in a more or less interpersonal 
world of nature. The paradigmatic case of language using is the 
employment of some sequence of sounds to refer to a situation to 
which a speaker means or intends to refer. The paradigmatic case 
of successful communication with language is the one in which 
the speaker correctly chooses a sign which, by virtue of its con- 
ventional referential liaisons, evokes in some listener an idea 
similar or identical to the idea which the speaker means to convey ; 
that is, communication is successful in just the case where the 
speaker’s use of signs successfully communicates what he means. 

The model yields a linear schematization of successful com- 
munication which looks something like the following: communica- 
tion commences with the occurrence of a mental act of meaning or 
intending or reference. This act finds overt expression in the 
choice and utterance of a sequence of sounds—that is, a ‘‘linguistic 
sign’’—which is understood, according to the conventions of the 
speech community, to refer to just the thing or things the speaker 
means. A listener then hears the sounds and employs their con- 
ventional meanings to reconstruct the state of mind of the speaker, 
and thus to know what the speaker means by the utterance. Com- 
munication is thus understood to consist of the exactly symmetrical 
processes of encoding and decoding a pre-existent, non-linguistic, 
psychological or ‘‘mental’’ message. 

Notice that it is a consequence of this model that the nature of 
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the message—that is, of the mental message or ‘‘idea’’—is or may 
be completely undetermined by the nature of the code, just as the 
message that one hands to a telegrapher is undetermined by the 
characteristic of the telegrapher’s code. The act of meaning a 
thing is distinct from the act of uttering a sentence in just the way 
that filling out a telegraph blank is distinct from encoding it. To 
put this slightly differently, the question which asks what one 
means by the utterance of a sentence is a different question from 
the question which asks what the sentence means. What the sen- 
tence means is decided by an appeal to the conventions, but what 
you mean by the sentence is something that only you can know for 
sure. 

I will call this model the ‘‘replacement theory’’ of meaning, for 
it is most naturally held in conjunction with the doctrine that the 
root function of linguistic signs is to replace the objects to which 
they refer. Language, the doctrine holds, makes it possible to 
refer to objects in the spatial or temporal non-present by enunci- 
ating the signs that—quite literally—stand for them. The mental 
act which, in a pre-linguistic state, would find its most pertinent 
expression in the manipulation or exhibition of a physical object 
is, according to this theory, expressed indirectly in a language 
system by the employment of signs. 

I do not know whether this theory is or is not in general true. 
Nor am I much inclined to argue directly the question of whether 
meaning is a mental act. In the present paper, however, I want 
to show that there are some important characteristics of situations 
in which we mean a thing which the theory either obscures or fails 
to cover altogether, and to suggest that the prevalence of this theory 
and its variants has led us to misconstrue a number of important 
expressions about meaning. 

It is a consequence of the replacement theory as we have just 
formulated it that in ordinary discourse (as distinct from singing 
a song or reciting a poem) every occasion upon which I say some- 
thing is an occasion upon which I mean something. It is the mean- 
ing that requires the saying; I say the thing because I mean it and 
because I want you to know what I mean. Of course it is a com- 
monplace that some derivative language performances require say- 
ing what one doesn’t mean. But, according to the replacement 
theory, these performances are somehow parasitic upon the stand- 
ard ones. If I indulge in irony, then I am using words to com- 
municate something that I don’t mean. What I mean by the 
sentence departs somehow from what the sentence conventionally 
expresses. Still, the very ability to do this presupposes that some- 
one sometimes uses these words to communicate the thing he does 
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mean. It is rather as though two bored telegraphers were to vary 
their code by transmitting every nth message as the negation of 
whatever is inscribed upon the telegraph blank. 

By and large, whenever I say a thing it is because I mean the 
thing I say. And it is always appropriate to ask me what I mean 
because if I’ve said the thing I must have meant something. There 
must, in short, always be a procedure more or less directly analo- 
gous to comparing the received telegram with the inscription upon 
the telegraph blank. The need for such a procedure follows im- 
mediately from the apparently obvious fact that what I say is 
logically distinct from what I mean by what I say. 

Let’s see: 

I telephone a friend and his wife answers. ‘‘John,’’ she says, 
‘cannot speak to you because he has gone down town to buy a pair 
of shoes.’’ I can say ‘‘What a pity,’’ or ‘‘Have him call me when 
he gets home,’’ or ‘‘Damn!’’ or nothing at all. What I cannot say 
—at least not in the sense which the replacement theory requires— 
is ‘What do you mean?’’ In circumstances like these, the question 
‘‘What do you mean ?’’ is simply wnanswerable. 


Misunderstandings. 


1. I ean, of course, ask what she means in the sense ‘‘ What is 
she up to?’’ If I live across the street and know that John is home 
because I have just seen him at the window, then ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?’’ is a proper, if colloquial, way of inquiring into a suspect 
motive. But notice that in this case ‘‘What do you mean?’’ means 
‘*Why do you say that?’’ or ‘‘How can you lie so blatantly?’’ It 
does not mean what the replacement theory wants it to mean. In 
particular, it does not require information about what message is 
being encoded. 

2. I can ask ‘‘What do you mean?’’ in the sense ‘‘ What does 
the sentence mean?’’ That is: ‘‘What is the meaning of the 
sentence ‘John has gone down town to buy a pair of shoes’?’’ But 
notice that I can ask this only if I am willing to accept a transla- 
tion; if I am willing to accept another sentence in some language 
which is at least roughly equivalent to ‘‘John has gone down town 
to buy a pair of shoes.’’ But if, as we may suppose, both my 
informant and I are native English speakers, the question is simply 
pointless. If I don’t understand ‘‘John has gone down town to 
buy a pair of shoes,’’ it is not likely that I will understand any 
synonymous string in English. There just is no simpler way of 
saying it. 

Notice that the claim is not that it is senseless to ask ‘‘ What do 
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you mean ?’’ in this second sense, but only that it is not helpful in 
the present case. It always makes sense to ask what a sentence 
means: that is, there is always some answer which satisfies the re- 
quest for a sentence synonymous or similar in meaning to a given 
sentence. On the other hand, for reasons which will be brought 
forth presently, it does not always make sense to ask what someone 


means by a sentence. There is no sense in asking unanswerable 
questions. 


The replacement theory depends, I think, upon systematically 
confusing the behavior of the question ‘‘ What does the sentence S 
mean?’’ with that of the question ‘‘What do you mean by the 
sentence §?,’’ a confusion which is quite natural in that the ques- 
tion ‘‘What do you mean?’’ may itself mean either or both of 
these. The first question—‘‘ What does the sentence S mean ?’’—is 
a request for a recitation of the convention; it is properly answered 
when one offers another sentence which means the same as S does. 
‘*Meaning,’’ in the sense invoked by ‘‘What does the sentence S 
mean ?’’ is a function of a set of relations in a language system. In 
particular, ‘‘meaning’’ in this sense depends upon the existence of 
more or less rigorous synonymy relations within the language. It 
depends, that is, upon the fact that some sentences or strings of 
sentences ‘‘say the same thing’’ as other sentences or strings of 
sentences. One set serves as an explication of the other. The 
answer to ‘‘What do you mean?”’ in this sense of the question is 
just such an explication. 

Even in the present case, however, the game cannot go on for- 
ever. If you ask what a bit of pedantry like ‘‘Homo sapiens is a 
ratiocinative biped’’ means, I can correctly answer with ‘‘Men have 
two legs and they think.’’ But if you ask what this means in turn, 
I can only refer you to a dictionary. And the chances are that if 
you don’t understand ‘‘Men have two legs and they think,’’ you 
won’t understand the dictionary entry either. 

‘*What do you mean by the sentence 8?’’ is, however, a quite 
different sort of question, and it is here that the replacement theory 
misleads us with its strong suggestion that this must always be—at 
least in principle—a moot question. The question ‘‘What do you 
mean by the sentence §?”’ is, in effect, a request for disambigua- 
tion; a request that you clarify the sense in which you desire a 
given utterance to be understood. It is a sensible question only 
where there exists a real option in respect of the available in- 
terpretations of the utterance, and it is not the case that such 
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options always exist. That is why, for example, it makes no sense 
to ask what one means by ‘‘ John has gone down town to buy a pair 
of shoes,’’ in the kind of situation sketched above. This utterance, 
in this situation, is quite simply unambiguous. All the meaning 
there is—and hence all the specification of meaning that can be 
requested—is the meaning that the sentence has by virtue of its 
systematic relations to the rest of the language. The question 
‘What do you mean by ‘John has gone down town to buy a pair 
of shoes’?’’ is unanswerable because it requires that one dis- 
ambiguate an unambiguous utterance. The only question that can 
be asked—or, at any event, the only question that can be answered 
—is ‘‘What does the sentence mean?’’ and, in the present cir- 
cumstances (a discourse between native speakers) even that ques- 
tion is likely to be out of place. Roughly speaking, and the re- 


placement theory to the contrary notwithstanding, sentences mean, 
people don’t. 


Exceptions. 


Sometimes—in fact, quite often—real options exist, and then 
it does make sense to ask ‘‘What do you mean?’’ Whether or not 
this requires that meaning be a mental act antecedent to the ut- 
terance is a question which I shall not attempt to answer. But 
whatever the purpose of disambiguation—whether or not, for ex- 
ample, it is to effect a perfect ‘‘match’’ between an utterance and 
an’ antecedent mental state—the technique of disambiguation is 
almost invariably the same. One disambiguates an utterance by 
adding to the context of the utterance. One may do this by invok- 
ing synonymy relations. One need not do so, however, and this is 
just because the question ‘‘What do you mean by the sentence ?’’ 
is different from the question ‘‘What does the sentence mean?’’ 

Someone says (rather than ‘writes’) ‘‘The sons raise meat,”’ 
and may answer ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ with ‘‘The male offspring 
grow cattle,’’ or with ‘‘Vixible solar radiations converge.’’ Here 
he invokes what is roughly a synonymy relationship to specify 
which of two competitive interpretations of an ambiguous utterance 
is intended. On the other hand, Anthony says ‘‘Brutus is an 
honorable man,’’ and answers ‘‘What do you mean?’’ with ‘‘I 
mean ‘Brutus is a murderous cad.’’’ It is an important—and 
quite natural—kind of mistake to want to reply ‘‘ ‘Brutus is an 
honorable man’ doesn’t mean ‘Brutus is a murderous cad.’ ”’ 
Anthony never said that it did. The question was ‘‘What do you 


mean ?’’ (viz., ‘‘ What do you mean by the sentence?’’), not ‘‘ What 
does the sentence mean ?’’ 
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Humpty Dumpty Again. 


The egregious confusion between the behavior of ‘‘ What do you 
mean by the sentence?’’ and ‘‘What does the sentence mean?’’ 
leads the replacement theory to assume that the former question 
shares the universal appositeness which is in fact characteristic 
only of the latter, a confusion which may now and then be exalted 
to the status of a metaphysical principle. I have recently heard 
an eminent philosopher complain in tones of outraged privacy 
that linguistic analysts presume to tell him that certain kinds of 
utterances are meaningless (or embody category mistakes or what- 
ever) only by virtue of overlooking his ability to decide introspec- 
tively not only whether these utterances are meaningful, but what 
they in fact mean (e.g., what he in fact means by them.) I want 
to maintain, on the contrary, that there are limitations upon what 
one can mean by the utterance of a sentence, just as there are 
limitations upon what a sentence can mean. The question whether 
a call for disambiguation is appropriate is, in short, itself deter- 
mined by the objective options which the language system provides. 

Humpty Dumpty is seated on a wall. ‘‘There’s glory for you,’’ 
he remarks, apparently @ propos of nothing in the preceding con- 
versation. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’’’ Alice re- 
plies. Note, she does not say, ‘‘I don’t know what ‘glory’ means,”’ 


because she does know. Like Humpty, she speaks the language. 
“‘Of course you don’t—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice 


> 9? 


knock-down argument for you,’’’ says Humpty. But, Alice ob- 
jects, ‘‘ ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument 
for you.’’’ And furthermore, we may add, one can’t mean by 
‘‘glory’’ ‘‘there’s a nice knock-down argument.’’ Not, at least, 
if one persists in speaking English. 

There are, of course, all sorts of ways to mean by sentences (or, 
as in this case, words) things other than what the sentences or 
words mean. It is possible to mean by an utterance of the sentence 
‘Brutus is an honorable man’’ that Brutus is a murderous ead, 
although it is certainly not the case that the sentence ‘‘ Brutus is 
an honorable man’’ is equivalent in meaning to the sentence 
‘*Brutus is a murderous cad.’’ To this extent our philosopher is 
certainly right in thinking that no appeal to the Oxford English 
Dictionary can serve to delimit the range of things that he can 
mean by an utterance. What one must recognize, however, is that 
there are limits. It is not possible for an English speaker to mean 
‘‘There’s a nice knock-down argument’’ by ‘‘There’s glory for 
you.’’ That is not one of the departures from standardness which 
is licensed in English. In exactly the same way, it is not possible to 
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mean by an utterance of ‘‘It’s a lovely day’’ that the sum of the 
angles of a triangle is 180°. This is not, it must be noticed, the 
result of a psychological limitation. We couldn’t do the trick by 
trying harder or by having the right dispositions. The kinds of 
things that one can mean by the utterance of a sentence are much 
more various than what any dictionary could determine the sen- 
tence as meaning, but they are not limitlessly various. What one 
can mean by a sentence, like what the sentence means, is eventually 
determined by the structure of the language system. If there is a 
real option as to the available interpretations, I can ask you what 
you mean in the sense of ‘‘ Which of these interpretations do you 
intend?’’ But Alice is quite right. There are some things you 
can’t mean. 

It ought to be mentioned that the regularities which determine 
what sorts of departures from dictionary standardness are licit 
within a language are themselves pretty flexible. Sophisticated 
speech-acts may often entail stretching, or, more rarely, altering 
the rules. Dallying at the borders is the preferred occupation of 
poets and metaphysicians. The important point, however, is to 
avoid permitting the doubtful cases to blind you to the clear ones. 
I think it is fairly clear that the transition from ‘‘ Brutus is an 
honorable man’’ to ‘‘Brutus is a murderous cad’’ will pass in a 
way that the transition from ‘‘glory’’ to ‘‘a knock-down argu- 
ment’’ will not. A good test is whether what one claims to mean 
by the utterance is something that a reasonably sophisticated 


speaker of the language might be inclined to construe the utterance 
as meaning. 


Summary. 


If the replacement theory is correct, every speech act—except- 
ing such performances as recitation, song, and so forth—must be 
consequent upon an internal, mental act of meaning or intending. 
Meaning the thing calls forth saying the thing faute de mieuz, just 
as filling out the blank, in a somewhat less direct manner, sets the 
telegraph key into motion. In consequence, the question ‘‘ What do 
you mean by the sentence?’’ is always a reasonable question and is 
always distinguishable from the question ‘‘What does the sentence 
mean ?,’’ just as the request to compare the received telegram with 
the original message is always a reasonable request and always 
distinguishable from a request for an explanation of the teleg- 
raphers’ code. It follows that if the replacement theory is cor- 
rect, it is perfectly reasonable for one skilled speaker to ask of 
another what he means by the utterance of a very simple sentence 
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like ‘‘John has gone down town to buy a pair of shoes’’; that is, 
it is reasonable to ask the question even upon the assumption that 
both speakers know quite well what the sentence means. It is 
reasonable because, on the replacement theory, meaning the thing 
and saying the sentence are two quite distinct acts, like filling out 
the form and encoding the message. Hence, although it is usually 
(per accidens) the case that what one says expresses adequately 
what one means by what one says, still the nagging doubt persists: 
it is always possible in principle that what one means by what one 
says is something quite different from what the sentence that one 
utters means. The question ‘‘What if everyone means by what 
he says something quite different from the meaning of the sentence 
he utters?’’ seems to be very like the question ‘‘What if teleg- 
raphers maliciously jumbled all the messages submitted to them ?’’ 

I have wanted to argue that the replacement theory is mislead- 
ing in its implications as to the function of such questions as ‘‘ What 
do you mean?,’’ and that if what it implies about them were true, 
it would follow that it must be appropriate to ask strictly un- 
answerable questions. For, with simple sentences in ordinary con- 
texts, there are no options as to what one can mean. The only 
answer to ‘‘What do you mean?’’ turns out to be one which 
specifies what the sentence means, and this is ex hypothesi not in 
doubt. 

The question ‘‘What do you mean?,’’ in the sense with which 
we have been most concerned, is a request for disambiguation. It 
can be asked only when an ambiguity in fact exists. It cor- 
responds, if you like, rather more closely to a request for a con- 
firming telegraph than to a request to see the blank. But the 
range of ambiguities—and hence the range of utterances to which 
the question ‘‘What do you mean?’’ is appropriate—is itself de- 
termined by the language system. For certain utterances in cer- 
tain contexts the language offers only one interpretation. There 
exists no ambiguity to disambiguists. 

So: 


(1) ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ is not always an appropriate ques- 
tion (unless you think that it is ever appropriate to pose un- 
answerable queries) 


and 


(2) It is a question to which it is perfectly possible to give an 
incorrect answer. There are some things that one can’t mean by 
a given utterance. 


Jerry A. Fopor 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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It has become clear in recent years that elementary training in 
logic and semantics can be of great value to college students—to 
beginning scientists and scholars as well as to beginning philos- 
ophers and mathematicians. It is useful for a student to learn 
what follows from what, how to organize his own thought, how to 
criticize another’s, how to recognize the ways in which language 
functions ‘‘both as an aid and an obstacle to thought’’—I quote 
from the jacket of Logic and Language by Bernard Huppé and 
Jack Kaminsky. 

Inasmuch as some training of this kind is provided in conven- 
tional courses in freshman English, which are intended to assist 
students in their attempts to convey meaning through manipulation 
of language, a course that systematically combined modern logic 
and freshman English could represent a constructive modification 
of the curriculum. Modern logic can teach the student of writing 
not only how he can recognize logical structure itself but also how 
he can articulate that structure and use words to clarify rather 
than obfuscate. For example, he can be persuaded to avoid the 
‘‘elegant variation’’! that beclouds so much expository prose and 
learn to ‘‘express coordinate ideas in similar form.’’ * 

Measured against its program—‘‘to introduce the student to 
some of the fundamental principles that underlie the correct use 
of logic and language’’ *—Logic and Language is a dreary failure. 
For sixteen pages in Chapter I, for example, in language that 
would condescend embarrassingly to a bright fourteen-year-old, the 
authors explain that thinking is good but difficult and that escapism 
and prejudice are bad. The superficiality of their own contribu- 
tion contrasts sharply with the profundity of the twenty-four pages 


1 Fowler, Modern English Usage, Oxford, 1949 ed., p. 130. 
2 William Strunk, Jr., The Elements of Style, Macmillan, 1959, p. 20. 
8 Preface, p. v. 
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that follow: four passages from the major works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon, and Dewey are introduced as exercises to be analyzed by 
the beginning student! 

Chapter IV, on Deductive Logic, is even less satisfactory. It 
presents first the rules of the Aristotelian syllogism, then Venn’s 
diagrams for the syllogism—simplified by omitting the boundary of 
the universe of discourse. The Aristotelian rules are given with 
no attempt to justify them, and the problem of existential import 
is neatly side-stepped simply by mentioning no examples of the 
deduction of particular conclusions from universal premises—which 
is valid in the first half of the chapter, invalid in the second. The 
concept of distribution is used, atlhough this is one of the tradi- 
tional concepts least comprehensible to modern students. The 
square of opposition, the problem of existential import, and the 
concept of universe of discourse are all omitted, although these, in 
contrast, are easily understood, interesting, and useful in relation 
to modern scientific thought. 

In summary, the program for Logic and Language is laudable, 
the execution without merit. 

A First Course in Modern Logic by Edith W. Schipper and 
Edward Schuh is less ambitious. It presents an elementary treat- 
ment of the principles of modern symbolic logic, omitting semantics, 
induction, and scientific method. Like Logic and Language, it is 
designed for lower-classmen. Its presentation is clear, careful, 
orderly—a genuine contribution to the teaching of logic. 

Part II, on the Logic of Propositions, I find particularly suc- 
cessful. It makes very clear what the major concepts of the 
propositional logic are; it demonstrates in practice the value of 
symbolism for exhibiting logical form; it distinguishes carefully 
(and teaches the student to distinguish) among the various uses 
of symbols: between pronoun (capital letter) for abbreviation and 
variable (lower-case letter) used to express generality, and between 
variables and logical constants. One demurrer on notation: it 
seems to me that the beginning student finds the vertical form 


pq 
p 
a 
easier to follow than the horizontal 


[((p2q):pl Iq 


Also, the separation of premises involved in the vertical form can 


help the student learn to paragraph and outline systematically in 
his own work. 
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A useful feature of Schipper and Schuh’s book is the order of 
their presentation. The Logic of Propositions (Part II) comes 
before the Logie of Classes (Part IV) and before any analysis of 
the concept of generality. The Logic of Propositional Functions 
(Part III) becomes easy to follow, given a thorough grounding in 
propositional logic. Again, a demurrer on notation: I question 
the rather odd symbolism (H£i)F zx for singular propositions; this 
seems unnecessary and confusing, where Fi or Fx; would do. 

It seems to me also that the logical and pedagogical advantages 
of the order of presentation are, to some extent, lost through failure 
to use the concepts of Parts II and III in the introduction to Part 
IV. It would be useful to explain the concept oi class with refer- 
ence to propositional functions. It would be useful, also, to indi- 
cate the ways in which the theory of quantification and the theory 
of classes provide alternative justifications for many inferences and 
equivalences. The lack of connection here, however, is intentional; 
the authors explain that, to allow a certain latitude to the in- 
structor, the parts of the book have been made fairly independent 
of one another. 

This independence has both advantages and disadvantages. As 
noted, it weakens somewhat the exposition of the logic of classes. 
With respect to Part I, on meaning and informal fallacies, it proves 
an advantage, for any of these chapters can be read whenever it 
becomes relevant to the exercises or to questions raised in class. 
I question the wisdom of omitting Part I altogether, even in a one- 
semester course, as the authors seem to suggest; Chapters 8 and 9 
at least, on ambiguity and question-begging, are of genuine logical 
importance. But discussion of fallacies of various kinds seems to 
me to make much better sense once some grasp of correct logical 
structure has been acquired. 

In summary, Schipper and Schuh have prepared a useful and 
well-organized primer. It would be most effective, perhaps, used 
as the backbone of a course of study and supplemented by lectures 
or readings that raise some of the philosophical questions involved 
in logic. 

Henry W. Johnstone’s Philosophy and Argument, unlike the 
two books on logic, is by no means for college freshmen. It com- 
municates ideas on a philosophically sophisticated level. But, like 
them, it is a teaching book. It has the teacher’s emphasis on that 
imparting of insight and sharing of method that are his basic re- 
turn for his labor. 

Johnstone’s primary concern is with the structure of philosoph- 
ical argument—not the means by which a philosophical position is 
reached, but the presentation, defense, and adjustment of such a 
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position to other minds in the course of philosophical discussion. 
He analyzes in some detail what he—rather idiosyncratically—ealls 
the philosophical argumentum ad hominem, which he regards as 
central to philosophical discourse. The argumentum ad hominem, 
as he defines it, is argument in terms of another man’s set of basic 
principles. Where it succeeds in demolishing a position, it does so 
by demonstrating that the position is self-defeating. Where it 
fails, it does so because it slips back into the native mode of think- 
ing of the critic himself, failing to take ‘‘seriously enough’’ the 
position criticized. 

Johnstone’s language, in this connection, is aggressive and even 
combative—like that of a dedicated chess player—and philosophical 
‘*opponents’’ or ‘‘antagonists’’ engage in ‘‘controversy’’ and ‘‘con- 
flict,’’ not simply in a joint search for understanding. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that his initial approach is eclectic and 
tentative. He seems to be adopting a method of criticism caleu- 
lated mainly to unearth what other philosophers really say : examin- 
ing each position on its own terms and drawing consequences from 
it according to its own logic. This seems to me the best possible 
introduction to philosophy: led by a genuine philosophic mind, to 
tackle philosophic problems and discover, logically, where that 
mind’s conclusions lead. It is certainly a most effective way of 
discovering what the great problems of philosophy are—a truly 
royal road to learning. There is considerably less certainty, how- 
ever, that it is equally effective in helping one to establish one’s 
own philosophical position or find one’s own place in the realm 
of thought. 

Johnstone’s argumentum is addressed to an articulate philo- 
sophical position—sometimes to presuppositions behind such a 
position, but, in any case, to a position taken with awareness and 
knowledge by a person whom he refers to as a ‘‘colleague.’’ The 
structure of his argumentum can be summarized as follows: believ- 
ing your doctrines and using your rules of inference, you must see 
that certain conclusions follow. Johnstone contends that this is 
the basic form of valid philosophical argument—apparently in 
acceptance of the logical-positivist view that no relevant argu- 
mentum ad rem is possible in philosophy. In Chapters IT and ITI, 
he makes a valiant effort to square his conviction that philosophy is 
a valuable and respectable enterprise with the definition of a 
philosophical statement that he has inherited from logical posi- 
tivism. According to this definition, evidence is irrelevant to 
philosophical positions—yet they are disputable. Johnstone’s pre- 
sentation of this problem in the course of Chapter III is masterful. 
I feel, however, that, in spite of his frequent use of the word ‘‘in- 
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sight’’ and his emphasis on the seriousness of philosophical work, 
he settles too easily for what amounts to a coherence theory of phil- 
osophical truth—loyalty or authenticity, not veracity; truth to a 
problem, not to reality. This solution appears in the long run to be 
cavalier and disrespectful toward a basic epistemological problem in 
precisely the sense that Johnstone decries. 

The book’s analysis of the logical structure of philosophical 
argument I find highly illuminating, both in general and in specific 
reference to arguments from Aristotle and Hume. Its approach 
toward understanding philosophical contentions represents sound 
philosophical and pedagogical practice. And it is based upon a 
profound respect for other minds, a respect—as its author points out 
in Chapter 1X—that is democratic in essence. 

Interestingly enough in view of the twentieth-century logic and 
epistemology expounded in these pages, the discussion of philosoph- 
ical respect for other minds is strongly Kantian in structure and 
flavor. Like Kant’s third statement of the categorical imperative,* 
which is immensely more fruitful ethically than the first,’ it seems 
to carry profound ethical significance—more significance, indeed, 
than is warranted by its grounding in epistemology. Johnstone’s 
technique of argument rejects a philosophical position if it under- 
cuts itself, just as Kant’s first imperative on analogous grounds 
proseribes lying and stealing. And, just as Kant’s reverence for 
humanity represents a new level of imperative, based upon his 
theory of what it is to act as though free, so Johnstone’s respect for 
other minds is grounded in a theory of what it is to be philosoph- 
ically committed. 

This theory of philosophical commitment is presented in Chap- 
ters II and III, which seem to me weaker than the methodological 
sections of Chapters V and VII. For, although the operation of 
philosophical commitment in discourse and controversy is discussed 
at length, there is no real account of what this commitment is or 
whence it comes, either historically or epistemologically. If the 
nature and origin of such commitment were more carefully exam- 
ined, the examination would surely uncover some foundation in the 
nature, experience, or history cf human beings for the initial com- 
mitment that Johnstone posits. After all, either a commitment has 
some genuine foundation or it cannot warrant our respect. 

' Although the basic arguments Johnstone recognizes occur on a 
professional level, he notes, in a number of different connections, 
that philosophical commitment is not restricted to professional 

4 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, translated by 


Thomas K. Abbott, Liberal Arts Press, 1949, p. 46. 
5 Ibid., p. 38. 
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philosophers; it occurs by virtue of our common humanity. Ae- 
cordingly, a valid extension of the argumentum ad hominem may 
be possible on Johnstone’s terms—an appeal to common humanity. 
Such an argument is not unrelated to Moore’s ‘‘Do you really 
believe that?’’ or to various analyses of the presuppositions under- 
lying action, response, social existence, or communication. At any 
rate, recognition of either general epistemological or historical 
grounds for initial commitment could perhaps help to define a 
sounder and more “‘serious’’ theory of philosophical truth than 
the coherence theory propounded in this book. 


LeigH 8. CAUMAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Naive Set Theory. Paut R. Haumos. Princeton, New Jersey 
[ete.|: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. [1960]. vii, 104 pp. 
(The University Series in Undergraduate Mathematics.) $3.50. 


Axiomatic Set Theory. Patrick Suppres. Princeton, New Jersey 
[ete.]: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. [1960]. xii, 265 p. 
(The University Series in Undergraduate Mathematics. Edi- 
tors: John L. Kelley, Paul R. Halmos.) $6.00. 


Those of us who have been so pleasantly introduced into the 


intricacies of linear algebra and measure theory by Paul Halmos 
will not be disappointed by his new excursion into the realm of set 
theory. Here is a book on mathematics which does not have the 
repelling format of lists of definitions, theorems, and proofs. It 


is ‘‘naive’’ only in the sense that it is informal, contains a mini- 
mum of special symbols, and has a charming conversational style. 
The development of the theory is based upon the Zermelo-Fraenkel- 
Skolem axioms, and includes the usual topics: natural numbers, 
ordinals, cardinals, the axiom of choice, and so on. The proofs 
are, for the most part, succinct sketches. (It is admittedly only 
an ‘‘outline of the elements’’ and lacks the completeness of the 
books by Hausdorff, Sierpinski, and Suppes.) Characteristic of 
the book is its honesty. No sophisticated tricks are used, agonizing 
doubts and worries are treated sympathetically, and philosophical 
problems are side-stepped with disarming finesse. Although the 
book is intended to tell the ‘‘basic set-theoretic facts of life’’ to 
beginning students of advanced mathematics, it can be read with 
pleasure by all, and with great profit by those willing to fill in 
the details of the proofs. 

To those who desire a careful, detailed treatment of axiomatic 


set theory I can heartily recommend Professor Suppes’ book. 
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Precise logical notation is used, but knowledge of mathematical 
logic is not required. The axioms are those of Zermelo-Fraenkel- 
Skolem. There is also an additional axiom for the theory of 
cardinals, which can be dispensed with if the axiom of choice or 
axiom of regularity is assumed. An unusual feature is the study 
of finite sets before the theory of natural numbers. This is made 
possible by Tarski’s definition: A is finite if and only if every 
non-empty family of subsets of A has a minimal element. Another 
welcome feature is the full treatment of the definition of rational 
and real numbers, the latter being defined in terms of Cauchy 
sequences. Transfinite induction, and ordinal and cardinal arith- 
metie are developed within the given axiomatic frame, without any 
of the gaps found in some standard treatments. Adequate cover- 
age is given to the axiom of choice and its many equivalent forms. 
Of necessity, the proofs become more telescoped in the later chap- 
ters, but usually enough is said to carry the diligent reader along. 
In general, the exposition is admirably clear. This will be a 
splendid basic textbook for courses in axiomatic set theory or 
fundamental concepts of mathematics. 


Evuiott MENDELSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Measurement: Definitions and Theories. Edited by C. West 
CHURCHMAN AND PHILBURN RatoosH. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons; London, Chapman & Hall [1959]. viii, 274 pp. $7.95. 


This collection of papers is derived from a symposium on 
measurement at the 1956 meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Of the thirteen papers, four are 
rather thin in content and one is irrelevant. The remaining papers 
can be divided into three classes. Three papers (‘‘A Probabilistic 
Theory of Utility and its Relationship to Fechnerian Scaling,’’ by 
R. Dunean Luce; ‘‘Inconsistency of Preferences as a Measure of 
Psychological Distance,’’ by Clyde H. Coombs; and ‘‘ Experimental 
Tests of a Stochastic Decision Theory,’’ by Donald Davidson and 
Jacob Marshak) deal with patterns of preference and the existence 
of corresponding utility functions. In the same general area, S. S. 
Stevens’ paper, ‘‘Measurement, Psychophysics, and Utility,’’ de- 
seribes criteria for the applicability of various scales of measure- 
ment (nominal, ordinal, interval, ratio, etc.). He suggests that 
procedures similar to those used to measure brightness or loudness 
be employed to measure utility (subjective value of money or 
commodities). However, this involves experiments in which the 
subject is told: ‘‘Suppose I were to tell you that I am going to give 
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you $10. That would make you happy, would it not? All right, 
now think this over carefully. How much would I have to give you 
to make you twice as happy?’’ Much as we may doubt the sig- 
nificance of the results of such experiments, Professor Stevens 
advises us not to prejudge the case. 

Two papers (‘‘Philosophical Problems Concerning the Mean- 
ing of Measurement in Physies,’’ by Henry Margenau, and ‘‘The 
Quantum Theoretical Concept of Measurement,’’ by John L. Me- 
Knight) discuss Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle. McKnight 
explains Margenau’s theory that uncertainty arises in the ‘‘ prepa- 
ration of the state’’ (i.e., in the operations which are performed to 
induce the occurrence of an event which will provide us with a 
measurement) and not in the measurement itself. Uncertainty has 
nothing to do with our ignorance due to imperfect measuring in- 
struments. McKnight also supports Margenau’s ‘‘latency theory,”’ 
according to which the quantum-mechanical state function is the 
‘fundamental and real attribute of the physical system,’’ and 
certain variables of classical: physics arise only on the application 
of so-called ‘‘non-commuting operators.’’ 

Only two papers (‘‘Measurement, Empirical Meaningfulness, 
and Three-Valued Logic,’’ by Patrick Suppes, and ‘‘ Are Physical 
Magnitudes Operationally Definable?,’’ by Arthur Pap) belong 
to the general philosophy of science. The paper by Suppes has a 
very specific intent. In a theory of real numbers, plus variables 
and constants for physical objects and a mass functor m(z), he 
wishes to define the notion ‘‘empirically meaningful’’ so as to 
exclude, as meaningless, assertions (such as m(a) = 5) which pre- 
suppose the arbitrary choice of a unit of mass. An apparently 
successful solution is proposed. On the other hand, Pap’s paper 
is concerned with certain very general problems. He argues that 
physical functors (e.g., mass and length) are not operationally de- 
finable. For example, the same concept of mass is used for the 
earth and for a football, though the former is not found directly, 
but only by pencil-and-paper operations. The meaning of physical 
functors is determined partly by the theories in which they occur 
and partly by their ‘‘rules of correspondence.’’ This, it is claimed, 
implies that it is hopeless to ‘‘reconstruct a quantitative scientific 
theory dualistically’’ by dividing it into analytic and synthetic 
statements. 


E.Liott MENDELSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A Colloquium on the Problems of the Person will be held at 
Royaumont in France, September 29-October 3, 1960. The an- 
nouncement comes from Fernand Braudel, Professeur au Collége 
de France and Président de la VI*® Section de 1’Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, and I. Meyerson, Directeur du Centre de Re- 
cherches de Psychologie Comparative. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Michel Zeraffa, Secrétaire du Colloque, Centre de 
Recherches de Psychologie Comparative, 54, rue de Varenne, Paris 
7éme (BAB. 48-60, 48-61). 

The theme of the Colloquium is stated in the following sen- 
tences: ‘‘The person is not an immutable category, co-eternal with 
man ; it is a psychological function which has been variously shaped 
and continues to be shaped by social and juridical institutions and 
the facts of religion, language, art. Man in the past had a differ- 
ent feeling about his membership in the social group, understood 
himself differently, and defined himself differently than the man 
of the nineteenth century. It cannot even be said that there has 
been continuous progress, or advance toward a norm. The history 
of the person is complex. The formation, structure, and problems 
of personality in the man of today are not simple either. We 
should like to investigate some phases of this history and some 
aspects and levels of these structures through the combined efforts 
of representatives of various disciplines.’”’ 


The Istituto di Filosofia of the University of Bologna is spon- 
soring a meeting, ‘‘Giornate di studio carabellesiane,’’ to be held 
at the University of Bologna, October 8-9, 1960, for the purpose 
of studying the person and work of Pantaleo Carabellese, famous 
for his studies on Kantian thought and for his speculative research 
on the problems of a ‘‘critical ontologism.’’ The presiding com- 
mittee includes Luigi Bagolini, Felice Battaglia, Gaetano Chiavacci, 
Paolo Filiasi Careano, Carlo Mazzantini, Teodorico Moretti 
Costanzi, Enzo Paci, and Enrico M. Forni (secretary). Participa- 
tion is invited. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
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contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
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